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Chapter 13. "Iran and China," by Wiliam Watson 


CHAPTER I3 


IRAN AND CHINA 


I 


In Chinese myth the Tibetan massif and particularly the Kunlun range 
is taken to be the western limit of the world. The pre-Han lore of the 
far west is embodied in the story of the miraculous journey of King Mu, 
of the 1oth century B.C., during which he glimpses vast mountains and 
mysterious kingdoms. Later the Taoists entertained the idea of a wes- 
tern paradise of the immortals, presided over by Hsi-wang-mu, the 
Queen Mother of the West, and this superstition paved the way for the 
success of the doctrine of Amitabha Buddha and Js western paradise 
after Buddhism had been implanted in China.! 

The Chinese had no sure knowledge of what lay beyond the western 
mountains before Chang Ch'ien's exploration in the 2nd century B.c., 
but archaeological evidence points to material contacts with western 
Asia at a much earlier time. For example, from their close similarity a 
common origin seems probable for the pottery kiln of the Yang-shao 
neolithic culture of central China and the kiln used at Tepe Sialk in 
central Iran during the later 4th millennium s.c. The Yang-shao 
painted pottery itself constitutes the easternmost region reached by a 
tradition of ceramic ornament which spread from the Iranian plateau. 
In the case of China this diffusion was not accompanied by the transfer 
of any cultural system. À comparable slender affinity is seen in the 
three-lobed and tripod pottery vessels which occur in northern Iran 
and along the middle course of the Yellow river, the 4 and sing of the 
Chinese. In the bronze age one notes an initial divergence of east and 
west, followed by a peculiar combination of western and eastern traits 
of material culture. In the earlier part of this period, that of the Shang 
dynasty in China, the coincidence of a socketed axe and a design of 
spearhead in China, Siberia and the Ural region, shows that an 


1 The Emperor Mu reigned at the beginning of the roth century B.c., and the legend of 
his journey is thought to have been fully formed at latest by the beginning of the 3rd 
century B.C. See Cheng Té-k’un, “Travels of the Emperor Mu”, Journal of the North China 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society LXIV (1933), 124; E. J. Eitel, “ Travels of the Emperor 
Mu", China Revue xvii (1888), 235; L. de Saussure, “ Le voyage de Mou Wang et l'hypothése 
d'Ed. Chavannes”, T’oung Pao xx (1921), pp. 19-31. 
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established channel of east-west communications through Asia led 
far to the north before it turned westwards. The difference in methods 
and forms which appear between the Shang culture and the Türkmen 
culture sited along the northern slopes of the Kopet Dagh, underline 
this divorce between bronze-using cultures in China and in western Asia.! 
From the oth or 8th century B.c., however, a cultural link leads more 
directly towards the Iranian world; it is indicated by ornament cast on 
daggers and harness-mounts in north China under the early Chou kings 
(notably birds’ heads and the motif of the animal-in-a-ring). One sees 
beginning the tenuous but effective cultural continuum through Cen- 
tral Asia between Iran and China which largely determined the character 
of the east-west exchanges thereafter. From about 600 s.c. the pooling 
of ideas derived from civilization in east and west culminated in the 
creation of regional cultures marked by the so-called Scythic traits. 
These are a swotd (the akinakes), arrowheads, knives, and a common 
repertoire of animal motifs in art, of which the deer emblem is the most 
prominent. Such items demonstrate the far travel and extraordinary 
uniformity of some basic elements of material and immaterial culture. 
Through the Scythic zone ideas could evidently move independently 
of tribal migration. On the whole the archaeological records tell 
against attempts to identify groups of artefacts strictly with ethnic 
groups, and one must conclude that ideas could move through the 
Scythic zone independently of large-scale tribal migration.? 
Nomadism based on heavy cattle and the concomitant horse-breeding 
became the rule of life in the steppes. Cultural uniformity followed upon 
economic uniformity. By the middle of the first millennium s.c. the 
combination of nomadic pastoralism and Scythic culture reigned from 
south Russia and the north-eastern provinces of Iranian settlement to 
northern China. Its eastern boundary was abrupt, running north of the 
Yellow river on the line of contact with the settled Chinese population, 
and along tbe north-south ranges of the T'ai-hang and Hsing-an moun- 
tains, beyond which steppe conditions cease. The causes of wide- 
ranging nomadism in Central Asia have long been debated, and are 
certainly complex. A deterioration of climate must have contributed to 
it, at a time difficult to determine. Soviet scholars however favour 


1 S. Masuda, “Umam material and the #-tripod”, SPA, pp. 3213ff; Watson, Cultural 
Frontiers, pp. 67ff. 

2 Watson, chap. 4; on the effect of climatic change, pp. 42ff, citing M.F. Kosarev, 
"Bronzovoi vek lesnogo Ob’-Irtysh’ya”, Sovetskaya Arkheologia 1964.3, 37-44; V.I. 
Matyushchenko, “K voprosu o bronzovom veke v nizovykh reki Tom”, Sovetskaya 
Arkheologia 1959.4, pp. 154-65. 
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cultural advance as a decisive factor, arguing that the explosive growth 
of herds was not stimulated solely by change in the environment. This 
theory finds support in archaeological evidence, including that in- 
stanced above.! 

Although it was open to cultural penetration from earlier times, there 
is no certain indication of regular distant trade passing through Central 
Asia before the late Seleucid period. Under the Achaemenians the 
east-west trade may have taken a more northerly route, as the finds 
made at Pazyryk in the Altai suggest. Here influence from metropolitan 
Iran is seen in animal designs and in the horsemen and ornament of the 
famous knotted carpet, while the embroidery on silk found in the fifth 
kurgan and the fragment of a bronze mirror from the sixth are no less 
sure signs of a luxury trade conducted with China around the turn of 
the 4th and 3rd centuries B.c. During the troubled centuries which 
preceded the unification of China in 232 B.c. the military and political 
involvement of the northern Chinese principalities with mobile bar- 
barian neighbours had cultural consequences which are reflected in the 
general trend and in some particular motifs of late Chou art. In the gth 
and 8th centuries B.c. China had itself contributed something to the 
art of Central Asia. Thereafter an ill-defined relation of Chinese art to 
nomad art persists. The Huai style which dominated in metropolitan 
China from the sth to the 3rd century B.c. shared with the animal art 
of the steppes a habit of adding fantastic elaboration to the shapes of 
real and mythical animals, all shown in flat design. This affinity pro- 
claims China co-heir with Iran of inner Asian tradition rather than 
recipient of direct Iranian influence. In the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. 
Chinese ideas are detected in nomad art and equipment, while, as a 
reflex of such cultural export, China itself assimilated some elements of 
Scythic art.? 

In this complex exchange the Ordos region, lying within the great 
northward loop of the Yellow river, is a special case. Here an enclave 
of pure steppe art and culture was introduced by Hsiung-nu tribesmen, 
who were settled there from the 3rd century B.c., or earlier, until their 
defeat by Shih Huang Ti of Ch’in in 214 B.c. The Hsiung-nu then 


1 Samolin; Pulleyblank, “Chinese and Europeans”. 

* On these early contacts see S. I. Rudenko, Kultura naselenia gornogo Altaya v skifskoe 
vremya (Moscow, 1953); Kul’tura Gunnov i Noinulinskie kurgany (Moscow, 1962); A. D. H. 
Bivar, “ Trade between China and the Near East in the Sasanian and Early Muslim periods”, 
in W. Watson (ed.), Pottery and Metalwork in T’ang China (Percival David Foundation, 
Colloquies on Art and Archaeology in Asia No. 1, London, 1970), pp. 1-8; Christensen, 
L’ Iran, 406ff. 
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moved their headquarters across Mongolia to Noin-ula on the Tola 
river, where their chieftains’ tombs are found to contain objects im- 
ported from China as well as others decorated in the nomad style.* 

In the reign of the Han emperor Wu Ti (140-87 B.C.) the exploration 
and eventual armed intervention which this monarch undertook in 
Central Asia marked the beginning of a new epoch in China’s relations 
with her western neighbours. The adventures of Chang Ch’ien, Wu Ti's 
envoy to the far west, and the report he made on his return have often 
been retailed, since they are a primary source for an important passage 
of Iranian history. Chang Ch’ien left China commissioned to seek an 
alliance with the Yüeh-chih against the Hsiung-nu. In 176 or 174 B.C. 
the latter had driven the Yüeh-chih far west from their home in the 
north-west Chinese province of Kansu. In 160 B.c. the Ta Yüeh-chih, or 
Great Yüeh-chih, presumed to be a major fraction of the expelled tribe, 
are recorded attacking the Sai-wang near lake Issyk Kul. In 128 B.C. 
they were found by Chang Ch'ien settled between the river Oxus and 
Samargand, that is, in Sogdiana, being apparently in control of Bactria 
(the Ta-hsia of the Chinese) beyond the river, though not occupying 
its territory. Wu Ti’s earlier policy towards neighbouring minor states 
with a settled habit of life and ruled by an established line of kings, was 
to demand their submission and then to allow the ruler to remain as a 
client of the Chinese court. This was the method he adopted with the 
kingdom of Tien on his south-west border (modern Yiinnan) in 109 B.c. 
and it was probably what he had in mind for some stable minor state in 
central Asia, always hoping to exploit the divisive tendencies of the 
Hsiung-nu nomadic confederacy. This consideration, as well as the 
possibility of gaining by Ytieh-chih hostility towards the Hsiung-nu 
(which in the event proved a vain hope) must have been included in the 
envoy’s briefing. Hence Chang Ch’ien paid unusual attention in his 
report to the towns, the agriculture and other characteristics of settled 
life to be observed among the two peoples he encountered who 
answered the requirements of Wu Ti’s policy, the Ta-yüan and the 
Ta-hsia.? 

1 Rudenko, Kultura Gunnov i Noinulinskie kurgany; Shih chi ch. 110; Han shu ch. 64; on 
the relation of Chinese to nomadic art style see Watson, pp. 103ff; and idem, Styles in the 
Art of China (Penguin Books, London, 1977), pp. 41ff. 

2 The account of Chang Ch'ien's mission is in the Shih chi ch. 123, much of it being 
repeated, with additions, in the Han shu ch. 61. See Tarn, 279ff and passim; F. Hirth, “ The 
story of Chang K’ién”, JAOS xxxvii (1917), pp. 89-152 (text and translation); ©. Maen- 


chen, “The Yüeh-chih problem re-examined”, JAOS ıxv (1945), 71-81; Pulleyblank, 
“The Wu-sin and Sakas”, pp. 154-60; Wang Ching-ju, “Arsi and Yen-ch'i, Tokhri and 
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There is no dispute on the identity of Ta-hsia as Bactria, which he 
reached just after the deposition of its last Greek king Heliocles, and 
whose capital Bactra (Balkh) he knew as Alexandria (Lan-shih). 
Ta-yüan, being the later name of Farghäna, is by most scholars taken 
to be the same country when Chang Ch'ien speaks of it. Its economy 
and urban populousness yield nothing to Bactria in the account given 
in Ssü-ma Ch’ien’s 123rd chapter as it now stands, but some of the 
distances and directions which appear in the text are difficult to recon- 
cile with a location in modern Farghäna. On this question one school of 
critics assumes that Chang Ch’ien was mistaken in a detail of geography, 
part of which is put right in the version of his report included in the 
Han History, and that Farghäna is still his Ta-yüan. Another school 
argues for a more easterly position of Ta-yüan, in the region of Kucha 
in east Turkestan, or even on the windy Pamir. The Kucha theory 
makes the justifiable assumption that Ta-yüan was for Chang Ch’ien 
the name of a people, a nomadic tribe originally domiciled well to the 
east, but which, before the historian’s recital of Chang Ch’ien’s mission 
(i.e. in the interval between Chang’s return home in 126 B.c. and the 
composition of Ssü-ma Ch’ien’s chapter) had moved farther west to 
occupy Farghäna and Sogdiana, the Yüeh-chih having now advanced 
southwards into Bactria. The source of subsequent information which, 
on the latter theory, the historian incorporated in the narrative, may 
have been the four subordinate envoys whom Chang Ch’ien despatched 
to the west in 115 B.C., at the time of his mission to the Wu-sun in the 
Ili valley. According to the Han History these failed to return to China 
before Chang Ch’ien’s death there a year later.! 

Apart from the problem of Ta-yüan, the inclusion of information 
available only after Chang Ch’ien’s death must be supposed to account 
for facts pertaining to Parthia which appear in the report, since these 
imply Parthian dominion on the lower Oxus and as far as the Aral sea, 
a situation not reached until some years after 128 B.c. Further, the 
Yüeh-chih”, Monumenta Serica 1x (Peking, 1944), 81-91; S. P. Tolstov, Drevniz Khorezm 
(Moscow, 1948), 242ff, where the old theory identifying the Yüeh-chih with the Massagetae 
is discussed. For examples of Wu Ti’s formal policy towards submissive neighbours see 
Kurihara Tomonobu, “Official seals of the Ch’in and Han dynasties recorded in docu- 
ments”, Studies on the History of tbe Ch'in and Han dynasties (Japanese: Shin-Kan-shi no kenkyü), 
Tokyo, 1960. 

1 On the Ta-yüan see Tarn, esp. Appendix 10. The interpretation adopted here is that 
argued by Pulleyblank, Joe. cit.; he proposes Ta Yüan (dà iwan) as transcribing *taxwar, a 
basis of Tokharoi. See also A. K. Narain, The Indo-Greeks (Oxford, 1957), pp. 138-40. It is 


the accounts given in the Han shu and the Hou Han shu which situate the king, and the 
country, of the Yüch-chih at Lan-shih. 
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editing necessitated by the later additions may be the cause of a curious 
feature of the narrative: Chang Ch’ien’s apparent failure to record that 
the Sacaraucae and Massagetae were invading Parthia at the very time 
of his visit to Bactria. But if he was required particularly to report on 
established kingdoms as potential buttresses to Chinese policy, the 
envoy may have dismissed this incursion by Saka, whom he knew to 
comprise several peoples, as just another case of short-lived turbulence 
occasioned by an ephemeral alliance of nomads, which was nothing to 
his purpose. He does not mention the quondam Greek kings either. 
Parthia was at this time known to the Chinese as An-hsi after its 
capital Antioch-Marv. For some decades after the fall of the Parthian 
dynasty the same name was in use for their successors, but thereafter 
Po-ssü, a rendering of Parthian, was used to designate the Sasanian 
kings and empire. | 

Within a generation of Chang Ch’ien’s journey Parthia and China 
were in diplomatic relations and a regular trade between them had 
begun, the first caravan from the east being said to have arrived in 
106 B.c., calling at Bactria on the way. If the Wu-sun of the Ili valley 
were not willing in 115 B.c. to make the alliance against the Hsiung-nu 
which the Chinese sought they had at least offered safe passage to 
Chinese merchants. But the Ta-yüan were less well disposed. Shortly 
after Chang Ch’ien’s second mission the Chinese sent several embassies 
to Ta-yüan, which now may be firmly equated with Sogdiana, request- 
ing tribute of its celebrated horses; these were refused. When a final 
mission stole some horses and set off for home with them it was over- 
taken by the troops of the Ta-yiian prince Mu Kua and its members all 
cut down. In 104 B.c. the emperor Wu-ti despatched his general Li 
Kuang-li at the head of an army said to be 30,000 strong, which sur- 
vived the rigours of the march through Central Asia only to be defeated 
by Ta-yüan not far from the place where the envoys had been mur- 
dered. In ror B.C. an army twice as large was brought again by Li 
Kuang-li from China and this time succeeded in destroying the Ta-yüan 
force outside Erh-shih, the capital of their prince Mu-kua. The Chinese 
then laid siege and eventually the Ta-yüan leaders murdered Mu-kua 
and parleyed with General Li, agreeing to supply food to his exhausted 
troops and to hand over horses (some thirty of the special and three 
thousand of the common breed) on condition that he took his army 
back to China without attempting to enter the city. The rulers of 
la-yüan thereafter maintained friendly relations with China and ex- 
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changed regular embassies with her. In their turn Wu-ti’s successors 
until A.D. 73 abandoned attempts at further alliance and dominion in 
the far west. When in 51 B.c. the Hsiung-nu divided into two hostile 
camps, the southern Hsiung-nu submitting to China, the immediate 
incentive for Chinese intervention in Central Asia was temporarily 
removed.! | 
A Chinese presence in the east of the Iranian sphere was felt again a 
century later, in A.D. 73, when the cavalry general Pan Ch'ao was 
despatched to counter the pressure of the Hsiung-nu on the principali- 
ties both of the southern and the northern routes. Kashghar, which had 
been taken by Kucha with the support of the Hsiung-nu, was recovered, 
and access to the Terek pass leading into Farghana was assured for 
Chinese trade. Pan Ch'ao's arrival at Khotan had coincided with that of 
Hsiung-nu envoys, but these were worsted, the Khotan ruler deposed 
and the independent expansionist operations of Khotan brought to an 
end. It was at this city that Pan Ch'ao, on his way eastwards in obe- 
dience to an order recalling him on the ground of expense, decided to. 
disregard the imperial will and to return to consolidate further the 
Chinese hold on the routes leading westwards through the mountains. 
In A.D. 78 he occupied Aksu and Uch-Turfan and so controlled the 
Bedel pass. After crushing rebellions at Kashghar and Yarkand he 
moved farther north to secure the Ili valley by a treaty with the Wu-sun. 
The policy which he had urged on the emperor and now implemented 
was that of employing the forces of subjected princes against those who 
still held out. When Karashahr was taken from the Hsiung-nu in 
A.D. 94 the Chinese aim of confining their great enemy to Outer 
Mongolia seemed near to being accomplished. It is appropriate that we 
should find Pan Ch’ao shortly afterwards sending his lieutenant Kan 
Ying to make contact with Ta-ch’in, the Roman east, through which 
the last stage of the westward trade-route was known to lie. Entering 
Parthia, Kan Ying found its king ruling from Hecatompylos, and he 
noted the country’s large population and army. The inhabitants may 
have deliberately led him astray regarding his route, for instead of 
directly crossing the Roman frontier on the Euphrates he went to the 
shore of the Persian gulf, as if to take ship around Arabia. But a 
terrifying account of the sea voyage to the west so discouraged him 
that he abandoned his mission altogether. Thus the only official 


1 Han shu, ch. 61. Pulleyblank, “Chinese and Indo-Europeans”, reviews the question of 
“divine horses" in China. 
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Map 11. The Silk Road from China to the Roman Orient. 
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attempt made by the Chinese to enter into relations with the chief 
enemies of Parthia was frustrated, probably to the relief of the Par- 
thians, who can only have been alarmed by Pan Ch’ao’s long run of 
success.t 

A fragile pax sinica subsisted in the Tarim through the 2nd century, 


1 How Han shu, ch. 77. 
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punctuated by incursions of the northern Hsiung-nu and by rebellion 
in which these sometimes took a hand. A virtual reconquest of the 
Tarim was completed by 127, and again in 153 the Chinese position was 
restored at two extremes of trouble, the Barkól region of the Hsiung-nu 
and the Khotan state. In 155 a new confederacy formed by the Hsien-pi 
vanquished the Hsiung-nu and within a decade came to control the 
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Mongolian zone from Manchuria to Balkash, but from this wide base 
their razzias southwards appear to have been of less lasting effect than 
those of their predecessors. In 224 we find the rulers of Lobnor, Kucha 
and Khotan affirming their allegiance to the Wei state of the now 
divided China. During the period of ascendancy of the Hsien-pi, and 
of their successors the Juan-juan, the cities along the trade-routes are 
rarely named in the Chinese histories. We may surmise that they were 
not subjected to any lasting external domination, for during the 4th 
century Chinese influence ceased beyond the borders of Kansu. Cul- 
tural contacts to be mentioned later suggest that at this time the 
journey for merchants and pilgrims between China and the Iranian 
sphere was still feasible, though the hazards of the way made caravans 
and travellers fewer than in the heyday of Han power. 

In the middle of the 5th century China began to reach out again, as 
the north-China state of Northern Wei, founded by the T’o-pa Turks, 
began to assume the traditional posture of a stable China. In 448 the 
Juan-juan were destroyed, Lobnor brought to heel, and Karashahr and 
Kucha made tributary to the Northern Wei court. But the Northern 
Wei government was preoccupied with internal diplomacy and war, 
and its limited intervention in the west illustrates the axiom that 
Chinese expansion, in Central Asia is in direct proportion to the extent 
of political unity achieved at home. One consequence of the unification 
under the Sui, and impressively confirmed shortly afterwards under the 
T’ang, was a rapid expansion of Chinese power through the Tarim 
basin to the farthest outposts where it had made itself felt in Han times. 
Between 635 and 648 Yarkand, Khotan, Kucha, Kashghar, Karashahr 
and Turfan were brought under Chinese suzerainty, and the stage was 
set for a revival of east-west commercial and cultural exchange to a 
degree surpassing all that had occurred before. In the late 650s the 
king of Ning Yüan (Farghäna) sent an envoy to the Chinese court, and 
the emperor confirmed the king’s authority by a brevet, after which 
Ning Yüan ambassadors came regularly to Ch’ang-an bringing gifts. 
Bukhara sent ambassadors in 618 and 626 and continued with gifts later 
in the century. In the early 8th century there are records of tribute 
coming from Samargand and Maimargh.! 

1 The incidence of embassies to China from the west is conveniently analysed in Need- 
ham, 1, pp. 191ff. Accounts of Central Asian cities and peoples recorded between Han and 
T’ang are principally in the Wei shu (compiled on royal order by Wei Shou in A.D. 551) and 


the Chou shu (compiled by Ling-hu Te-fen eż al. and presented to the throne in A.D. 636); 
see H. H. Frankel, Catalogue of translations from the Chinese Dynastic Histories for the period 
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The context of this better realized pax sinica in Central Asia makes 
intelligible the story of an appeal addressed to the Chinese court by the 
last Sasanian ruler or his son. The record is entirely Chinese and differs 
in the two sources, the T’ang history and the New T° ang history. The 
latter speaks of an embassy sent to Ch’ang-an in 638 asking for help 
against the Arabs, which the emperor T’ai Tsung refused. After a 
second vain appeal in 661 Firüz (Péroz), the son of Yazdgard III, came 
to Ch’ang-an himself in 670-3. According to the I’ ang history a Chinese 
force was sent by Kao Tsung with the object of restoring Firüz to his 
father’s throne, but returned having got no farther than Kucha. The 
account adds that Firüz took refuge in Tukhäristän with an army of 
Persians, and that in 708 he again sought refuge in the Chinese capital 
and was made a military officer of the left.! According to the New T’ang 
history the latter part of this story belongs to another Persian refugee, 
while Firüz remained in Ch’ang-an from the time of his first arrival in 
670-3, and after a few years’ residence was allowed to build a Persian 
temple there. Firüz was appointed governor of Iran by the Chinese 
emperor, and this hollow title was bestowed again on Firüz’ son in 
707, and on other members of the Persian royal house in 722 and 728, 
all of these residing in Ch’ang-an and apparently keeping up a pretence 
of royal diplomacy with the imperial court.? 


II 


Whatever else may be shown to have passed east and west through 
Central Asia between the 4th century B.c. and the 7th century A.D. 
there is no question but that Chinese silk was the most important 
article of trade, and the Silk Road is justly named.? The route left China 
at Tun-huang, having come along the Kansu corridor under the shelter 


220-960 (University of California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1957);and R. A. Miller, 
Accounts of Western nations in the history of the Northern Chou Dynasty (University of California 
Press, 1959). Hsüan Tsang’s account of his westward pilgrimage, Hsi-yü-chi, completed in 
A.D. 629, is translated by S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World (London, 1884). For 
the Chinese presence in eastern Central Asia see W. Fuchs, “Das Turfangebiet: seine 
äußere Geschichte bis in die T'ang-zeit", Ostasiatische Ze. tschrift N.S. 11 (1926), 124-66; 
Chiu-T’ang-shu ch. 196; and in western Central Asia, A. Rémusat, Histoire de la ville de 
Khotan (Paris, 1820); and Stein, Ancient Khotan; Chiu-T’ang-shu ch. 198. 

1 Early in the pre-Han period the army of a state (e.g. of Chin) was regarded as composed 
of two parts, right and left. Whatever the tactical basis of this division, the convention 
remained in the designation of supreme military commanders, the General of the Left and 
the General of the Right being theoretically deemed equal. The practical import of the 
distinction is likely to have varied at different periods. 

2 Chiu-T’ang-shu ch. 198; Hsin-T’ang-shu ch. 221 (ii). 3 [See also p. 739.] 
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of the wall which Wu-ti built to protect it in 113-112 B.c. The northern 
branch left the wall at the Jade Gate (Yii-mén-kuan), passed near 
Turfan and Karashahr and then followed the foothills of the T’ien-shan 
westwards. The southern road started from the Sun Gate (Yang-kuan) 
and pursued its way generally south-east along the edge of the Tibetan 
plateau, passing Miran, Niya, Khotan and Yarkand. The roads re- 
joined at Kashghar and soon after divided again, one branch going by 
the Terek pass and through Farghäna to Samarkand, Antioch (Marv), 
and the other, still aiming at Marv, making a detour to Balkh after 
crossing the Pamirs by the Tuan-Murun pass a little to the south. It was 
the latter branch that passed near a stone tower on the Bactrian frontier 
which is mentioned by Ptolemy. After Marv the road led to the Par- 
thian capital at Hecatompylos, then to Ecbatana (Hamadän) and came 
finally to the Tigris at Seleucia—Ctesiphon, whence Syria could be 
reached by a number of routes. The Pamir section was under the 
control of the Kushäns and their Hunnish successors until A.D. 560, and 
the trade always passed without hindrance. The section under Parthian 
and then Sasanian control was also secure, and the chief threat from 
political unrest lay east of the Pamirs and west of the Tigris.! 

There can be little doubt that some of the trade went from ports on 
the Indian ocean (the Barygaza and Barbaricum of “The Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea",? where transhipment is recorded) in order to avoid 
the troubles of the Roman East. There is question also of a possible 
route reaching Persia from the north. The indications of the Pazyryk 
finds were mentioned earlier. We infer from Aristotle’s description of 
the silkworm that some knowledge of sericulture had reached the west 
from China by the 4th century B.c. It is arguable that the material 
itself had come a century earlier to the Achaemenian empire, which 
might explain the Pazyryk silk plausibly as derived from a passing 
Sino-Iranian trade. But another possible northerly route follows the 
valley of the Ili, where good relations between the Wu-sun and the 
Chinese at an early date would be likely to attract trade to the north of 
Kashghar.? In the 7th century there is epigraphical proof for the con- 

1 Hudson, pp. 86ff, and Needham, pp. 181ff summarize information on “The Old Silk 
Road” and its interpretation. The Chinese conciliatory policy towards the Turks of Central 
Asia was largely dictated by the interest of trade: cf. Medley 1970: “China favoured the 
western Turks... who maintained the southern route on behalf of the Chinese until 
shortly before the fall of the Sui dynasty, after which they held it in their own interest 
until the Chinese regained their supremacy in the seventh century.” 

2 Tr. W. H. Schoff (New York, 1912). 


“3 On the Wu-sun cf. Pulleyblank, “The Wu-san and Sakas”; A.N. Bernshtam, “K 
voprosu ob Usun, Kushan i Tokharakh”, Sovetskaya Etnografia 1947.3, pp. 41ff. 
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signment of a hundred pieces of silk from Kucha to the town of 
Kung-yüeh near I-ning on the Ili.! On the other hand speculation that a 
Sino-Iranian trade route went far into Outer Mongolia, on the evidence 
of Hellenistic traits in art, would appear to be unfounded, since there 
was easy access to Outer Mongolia along the Etzin-gol from the 
vicinity of Tun-huang. The finds of supposed Bactrian and Syrian cloth 
of c. 100 B.C. at Urga in Mongolia can hardly imply a Sino-Iranian 
trade passing so far to the north. Nor, in view of the doubts attaching 
to the Seres when these are first mentioned by Greek and Latin authors, 
can much reliance be placed on the theory that a journey to their 
country undertaken by Euthydemus of Bactria at the end of the 3rd 
century B.C. led him into inner Asia along the ancient route by which 
Siberian gold was anciently exported.? 

The secret of silk is said to have been closely guarded by the Chinese. 
The exact date of its communication to Iran is not certain, but it cannot 
have been long after A.D. 419, if we may believe the story of a Chinese 
princess who smuggled the silkworm into Khotan in that year. Bombyx 
mori was known in the Roman empire in 552, and in 562 silk production 
was made a state monopoly by Justinian. Apart from knowledge of the 
insect the transference of the techniques of sericulture and weaving 
must have required the migration of some artisans. In the latter respect 
the Iranians were perhaps better placed than their neighbours farther 
west. The event which solved the mystery of silk for Europeans is 
attributed to “Indian monks" who brought the bombyx from Serindia 
(a term which may only vaguely indicate a region of the Tarim); or to 
a Persian who brought the insect in a hollow cane from the country of 
the Seres, which in this instance means the Chinese.? In Western Asia 
as in the Roman West silk production began as soon as the techniques 
were acquired. The tomb of an official at Astana in the Tarim, dated to 
632, contained silk believed to be of Sogdian origin.4 The influence of 
Persian design is manifest in silk damasks preserved in Japan in the 
Shösöin. Whether of Iranian or Chinese manufacture these testify to 
an important export of silk stuffs from the west in the 8th century. 
Already at an earlier time Persian silks may have begun to compete 
with the native product among the fashionables of the Chinese court. 

1 Ssti-ch’ou chih lu (The Silk Road), (Peking, 1972), pp. 6-7. 

2 This is the meaning put by Tarn, p. 109, on Apollodorus’ statement that the Greek 
kings of Bactria campaigned as far east as the territory of the Seres. [See also ch. 19 in this 
volume, pp. oooff on Persian trade with the Far East. Ed.] 

? Procopius, De Bello Gothico, iv.17; Theophanes in K. Müller (ed.), Fragmenta histori- 


corum Graecorum 1v, p. 270; Yule, 1, pp. 203-4. 
4 Stein, Innermost Asia 11, p. 676. 
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The * Liang history” refers to Persian brocades (chin), and the “gold 
thread weave” of the “Sui history” may mean a Sasanian brocade. 
Some other terms for textiles which occur in Sui texts have been inter- 
preted as phonetic renderings of Persian words (pl. 48). 

If we put aside the rare and exotic items included in the Sino-Iranian 
trade (in this case it is difficult to distinguish between gifts and com- 
mercial goods) and consider those of greater economic importance, the 
question arises how the accounts were balanced. We do not hear, as 1s 
teported by Pliny of the Indian trade, that payment was made in gold, 
and the few hoards of Sasanian silver coin found in China, dating to the 
sth, and late 6th or early 7th, centuries, do not necessarily prove a large 
transfer of specie. But payment in silver would have suited Chinese 
fiscal policy well, and the bulk of the coil would have been recast as the 
current ingots.! Some silk damasks eventually went east from western 
Asia, but it is likely that woollen cloth and glass wares, both from 
Asian and Roman factories, were the more normal staples of the return 
trade from the early years of the exchange, although Chinese literature 
seldom mentions them. Purple-dyed woollen cloth, probably a product 
of the Roman industry, was found at Lou-lan and dated to about 
100 B.C., while woollen rugs (7’a têng) mentioned in Han as originating 
in India, and in the 3rd century as coming from the Roman East, are 
under the Sui attributed to Persia.” In the Sasanian period glass-makers 
in Babylon could add their products to those of the longer-established 
factories of Syria and Egypt. But at the Chinese end direct evidence for 
importation is scanty. While the glass of the Han and later centuries 
sometimes assumes exotic shapes in small solid articles (all that could 
be made of it apparently) the majority of such pieces are plainly 
Chinese. The Chinese seem however to have prized glass above its 
normal value, and it is sometimes listed among the precious materials 
offered as tribute from the west. Among beads (which include the inlaid 
eye-beads well known also in the Near East and in Europe) some are 
advanced as evidence of importation, while others, containing barium, 


1 Hoards of Sasanian silver coins have been found in China; cf. Hsia Nai in K’ao-ku 
hstieh-pao 1957.2, pp. 49ff, and Liu Yu-ch’un in K'ao-&u 1959, pp. 482ff. The treasure of 
gold and silver vessels found at Ho-chia, Sian, in 1970 contained a coin of Khusrau II, 
suggesting that such issues remained current in China until the middle of the 8th century. 

2 p. Simmons, Chinese patterned silks (New York, 1948); R. Pfister, “Les premières soies 
sassanides”, in R. Grousset (ed.), Etudes d’orientalisme publiées pour le Musée Guimet à la 
memoire de Raymonde Linossier (Paris, 1932), pp. 461-79; excavated textiles illustrating the 
trade along the routes through Central Asia are published in A. Stein’s reports (see biblio- 
graphy), and notably in Ssti-ch’ou chih In (The Silk Road). The latter work illustrates many 
fragments of woollen textiles such as were imported by the Chinese through or from 
Central Asia. 
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are thought to be local Chinese products. An Alexandrian glass vase of 
the 2nd century B.C. was found in Honan. It is likely that the export of 
glass to the Far East increased greatly from the late 4th century on- 
wards, and among the greenish-blue bottles found in Chinese tombs of 
the late sth century some are of recognizable Persian or Syrian origin. 
A bowl preserved in the Shösöin in Japan has round cut facets which 
ally it closely to pieces found in the Gildan region of north Iran, and 
these are likely to be of Sasanian manufacture. The Japanese example 
will have come with the trade of the Silk Road.? 

Among articles which caught the Chinese imagination but are less 
likely to have counted seriously in the trade, are precious stones, 
crystal, turquoise, amber, agate, artificial gems of an unidentified kind, 
carpets, aromatics, ostrich eggs, coral, byssus, storax, mats, lions, 
Sogdian mail-armour (perhaps not before the T’ang, though an in- 
fluence of Iranian armour in the east can be argued for the Han period), 
and not least the dwarfs, jugglers, acrobats, musicians and dancers who 
delighted the Chinese court. As recorded in the Chinese histories the 
majority of embassies between east and west were before 284 and after 
643, but in the interim the trade was not so greatly affected. In 455 an 
embassy from Persia brought rugs, jewels and aromatic substances. 
Pliny states that Seric iron was better than that made in Parthia, a 
rematk recalling Chang Ch’ien’s curious report that from Ta-yiian 
west to An-hsi: “there is no silk or lacquer and the casting of iron 
utensils is not known. When some deserters from the company of a 
Chinese envoy took refuge there they taught the casting of other 
weapons.” Here particular significance attaches to the production of 
cast iron, which was not known at this time in the west, nor indeed 
learned from the lessons of the Chinese deserters. It appears from its 
reputation with the Romans that cast iron joined the flow of exports 
from China in the 1st century B.c., though it is not clear where its 
superiority lay for the objects that occidentals usually made of this 
metal at that time. The iron was known to come to the west through 
Bactria and Parthia, which tends to disprove the theory that Seric iron 
had its origin in southern India.’ 


1 R. Pinder-Wilson, “Glass in Asia during the T'ang period”, Percival David Foundation 
Colloquies on Art and Archaeology in Asia No 1, p. 62ff; Shinji Fukai, “Sasanian cut-glass 
bowls in Iran and Japan”, in SPA, pp. 3268ff. 

? (a) Pliny (xxxtv. 41. 145) says that the Seres took the palm for the excellence of the 
iron sent with their “ garments and furs”. It is not quite certain that he refers to the Chinese 
- his contemporary Lucan thought that the Seres inhabited the source of the Nile. Tarn, 
P. 364, no. 4, may be quoted: “ Seric iron was called Margian in 53 B.c. because it reached 
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The reported sea trade of Syria with Parthia and India is thought to 
have handled Chinese goods, and especially silk, although the histories 
make no explicit reference to voyages to the far west from Chinese 
ports. An early close-linked, if not direct, seaborne trade with the west 
is indicated by the find of a gold medallion with the head and super- 
scription of Antoninus Pius in excavations at Oc Eo in the Mekong 
delta, accompanied by other objects eloquent of the Indian part in the 
trade.’ Ships with Persian-speaking crews sailed the southern seas, 
docking probably at an unknown port in south Vietnam, as well as at a 
port near Hanoi. In T’ang times these ships made the whole way to 
Canton. The land routes between western Asia and China seem to have 
been travelled mainly by Sogdian merchants, usually in groups (zui 
shang), and Sogdian was the lingua franca. The Wei History, speaking 
of the Samarkand state, remarks that “all the barbarians’ trade is con- 
centrated here". When embassies from this region went to Han China 
in the rst century B.C. they no doubt were accompanied by Sogdian 
merchants, and the “tribute from K’ang” recorded by the Chinese 
need have been no more than the visits of Sogdian merchants with 
their usual goods. The Sogdians came frequently to Ku-tsang in Kansu, 
the capital of the small Liang state of the 4th century, and some of them 
were captured by northern Wei when it annexed Liang in 439. The 
king of Sogdiana (Su-té) sent an embassy to Kao Tsung of Wei 
(452-65) asking to be allowed to ransom the merchants, and this was 


Parthia through Marv (Orosius v1.13, and Plutarch, Lives, “Crassus” xxiv). The wide- 
spread theory that Seric iron came from the Cheras of southern India... cannot stand 
against this fact. Pliny xxxrx. 15 says that Seric iron was better than that produced in 
Parthia." Cf. W.H. Schoff, “The eastern iron trade of the Roman Empire", JAOS 
XXXV (1915), p. 230. 

(b) B. Laufer, Sino-Iranica; Chinese Contributions to the History of Civilization in Ancient Iran 
(Field Museum of Natural History Publication 201, Anthropological Series xv.3, Chicago, 
1919) remains a standard work on many aspects of the cultural exchange that took place 

«through Central Asia from the earliest times to the middle ages. The importation of plants, 
aromatics and other precious materials, almost wholly from the west to China, is dealt with 
in particular detail. A weakness of the evidence lies in the usual impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between Persia proper and Iranianized Central Asia as the place of origin, and 
in the conflation of literary and strictly botanical indications. It is clear that in post-Han 
times the Chinese were too ready to attribute the introduction of exotica to Chang Ch’ien 
himself. Some important items, grouped in three periods of introduction to China, are as 
follows: 1. Han period: alfalfa, vine. 11. Between Han and T’ang: balsam poplar, coriander, 
cucumber, jasmine, onion spec., pomegranate, saffron, myrrh, spikenard, storax. rrr. T’ang 
period: almond, cummin, date-palm, golden peach, olive, pistachio; asafoetida, indigo, 
oakgalls. 

(c) Under the Sasanians Chinese paper was known to the Persians, but was rare, and 
reserved for official use. 

1 J. Sauvaget, Relation de la Chine et de l'Inde, Paris 1948; J. Harmatta, “ Sino-Indica”, 
A Ant ASH xi (1964), p. 1-21. 
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granted. In the Sui and T’ang periods and possibly earlier the Sogdians 
had established settlements along both the north and the south trade 
routes through the Tarim, and intermarried with the local inhabitants. 
Sogdians were present among the Iranians who resided at Ch’ang-an 
under the T’ang (pl. 45). It is possible that An Lu-shan, the leader of the 
rebellion that all but overthrew the T’ang in A.D. 756, was the son of a 
Samargandi father and a Turkic mother. He was born in eastern 
Mongolia and is described as a merchants’ middleman by profession. 
Anecdotes were rife on the Sogdians’ sharpness: that at birth honey 
was put in their mouths and gum on their hands, that they learned the 
trade from the age of five, that on reaching their twelfth year they were 
sent to do business in a neighbouring state. Probably by the 7th century 
Persians had joined with Arabs to create the foreign emporium on the 
Grand Canal at Yangchou mentioned by the New T’ang History. The 
same source records a disturbance there in 760 in which a thousand of 
the merchants were killed.! 

From the T’ang period onwards and probably earlier the term x, 
originally denoting foreigners from Central Asia in general, appears to 
be more particularly used for Persians. Some Persian families residing 
at the Chinese capital had adopted the surname Li. Their riches were 
proverbial, so that the idea of a “poor Persian” could be listed as a 
paradox. What we learn of them from the T’ang History, and the 
New T’ang History, refers for the most part to Persians settled in 
China after the fall of the Sasanian empire, but what is said then of their 
activities is no doubt equally true of Persians resident earlier in Chinese 
cities. Concern with precious stones and rare materials gave some of 
them an alchemical reputation, and in later literature they might appear 
with Taoists in quest of the elixir of life. A “Pharmacopoeia of the 
Western Barbarians” (Hu pen £540) published in the 8th century des- 
cribes the Persians’ drugs. As late as the 10th century Li Hsien, the 
descendant of a Persian family which had settled in China under the 
Sui, composed a “Pharmacopoeia of foreign drugs” (Hai yao pen ts’ao) 
and was known as a Taoist adept with special skill in arsenical medi- 
cines.2 


1 Wei shu: Shu-te-kuo; Pulleyblank, “A, Sogdian colony”; O. I. Smirnova, “Sogdiyskie 
monety kak novyy istochnik dl'a istorii Srednii Azii", Sovetskoe Vostokovedenie v1 (1949), 
pp. 356ff. The latter author connects the clan name Chao-wu with the ywBw seen on Sogdian 
coins. The full account of the Sogdians extracted from Chinese sources is given by Haneda 
Toru (Kyö), Seieki no bunka (Tokyo, 1948); E. O. Reischaur (tr.), Ennin’s Diary (New York, 
1965), p. 70. 

2 The röle of Persians in Chinese alchemy is discussed by Needham, pp. 187ff, where the 
literary sources ate indicated. 
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In the wake of the Iranians came something of their religions. After 
the banishment of Nestorius from Constantinople in 435 some of his 
disciples found their way to Persia. When Nestorian Christianity was 
introduced into China at the beginning of the T’ang dynasty its Syrian 
missionary O Lo Pén may be supposed to have approached the court, 
conscious that a religion which had a following among the Uighur 
Turks of Central Asia must be listened to, and taking advantage of the 
atmosphere created by a rich Persian community resident at the capital. 
According to the stele erected in 781 Nestorian churches (ss#) were in 
every prefecture by the middle of the 8th century. While other foreign 
religions introduced into China under the T’ang lack this established 
evidence for their progress, it is likely that Manichaeism and Zoro- 
astrianism attracted greater interest in intellectual and official circles; 
both were recognized by the Chinese government and must have 
seemed particularly deserving of political support as religions of Cen- 
tral Asians, whom the Chinese were ever at pains to conciliate. Zoro- 
astrianism, well established on the frontier as near as Turfan, first 
appears in China early in the 6th century, when it is spared from a 
general persecution of foreign religions. If the term “the Heaven-God 
of the Hu” is correctly interpreted to mean the Ahura Mazda of the 
Zoroastrians it would appear that the rulers of the northern Chou state 
in the mid 6th century admitted the Iranian religion to their territory. 
In the early T'ang period there were five shrines (mao) of the Heaven- 
God in Ch’ang-an, three in Loyang, and others in the western pro- 
vinces, and now it is clearer that Zoroastrianism is meant. The Chinese 
themselves were not allowed to participate in any of the foreign 
ceremonies. The shrines are said to have contained no image and to 
have consisted of a small room facing west in which Heaven and Earth, 
Sun and Moon, Water and Fire were worshipped. Having escaped a 
persecution by Buddhists in 732 the Zoroastrians succumbed to the 
xenophobic movement of 845, when their magians were dismissed. 

Manichaeism is first mentioned in China in 694 when its dualistic 
principle was explained to the court. It is likely that Manichaean 
missionaries were responsible for conveying some astronomical and 
mathematical ideas to China from the Iranian sphere. An embassy sent 
in 719 included a mu-shé, interpreted to mean a magus and astronomer. 
Toleration for Manichaeism was prudent so long as the Uighurs were 
powerful in Central Asia, but with their decline the religion lost its 
official support and by the mid 9th century it had to go underground. 
It continued as a secret society for some time and references to it are 
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found for the next five hundred years. Although its theology based 
upon the opposition of light and darkness might be thought akin to 
Chinese dualism, it in fact had nothing in common with the system of 
yin and yang. A moralized cosmology of the kind preached by Mani- 
chaeans can have found little sympathy in China, if indeed it was 
intelligible there at all. 

In art China experienced the influence of Iran from the 4th century 
onwards as a more or less direct transmission from the east Sasanian 
provinces. In the earlier phase the chief vehicle was the Buddhist 
iconography and its accompanying decorative styles, which had passed 
through Central Asia to China with increasing effect from the time of 
the first missionaries in the 2nd or 3rd century B.c. For the Buddhist 
art of Central Asia a great formative centre in the west was Bämiyän, in 
Afghanistan, which lay near to though not within the sphere of 
Sasanian official art.” Here the Graeco-Indian style of Gandharan 
Buddhism first assimilated some Iranian decorative forms, and then, 
from about the middle of the 4th century, Iranian pictorial methods 
supplanted Gandharan models as a source of the new images required 
by the Mahayanist expansion of the Buddhist pantheon. China was 
affected partly as sharing in the Iranian transformation of art which 
took place rapidly in the oasis cities both of the northern and the 
southern route from about A.D. 400, and partly through direct com- 
munication from the west. 

The expansion of northern Wei power into Central Asia along the 
northern route ensured the artistic communication eastwards. A 
general Iranian influence is seen in the splendid wall paintings of Cave 
257 at Tun-huang, which depict the various incidents of the Deer 
Jataka. The use of a uniform ground of dark red, the conventional 
flower sprays evenly spaced on this ground, the fluttering ribbons, 
crowns and long narrow-sleeved garments in this and other early caves 
all betoken Persian influence. The habitual Chinese preoccupation with 
spatial recession is abandoned for clear spacing on a featureless ground. 
Even some details of painted architecture im'tate the Persian model, it 


1 A. C. Moule, Christians in China before the year 1j yo (London, 1930); P. Y. Saeki, The 
Nestorian Movement in China (London, 1916); F. C. Burkitt, The Religion of the Manichees 
(Cambridge, 1925); Ch’en Yuan, “ Huo-hsien-chiao ju Chung-Kuo k’ao” (“ The introduc- 
tion of Zoroastrianism to China"), “ Mo-ni-chiao ju Chung-kuo k’ao” (“ The introduction 
of Manichaeism to China”), Kuo-hsüeh chi-k’an 1923, 1, resp. p. 27ff and 203ff. (The last two 
cited by Needham, pp. 128, 264.) 

2 J. Hackin, “Buddhist Art in Central Asia. Indian, Iranian and Chinese influences from 
Bämiyän and Turfan” in Studies in Chinese Art and some Indian Influences (The India Society 
London, 1936). 
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being evident that the structure of Chinese trabeate buildings was little 
understood by the artists. 

In architecture the Chinese could copy little from foreign methods, 
but it is possible that the ceiling raised into a lantern roof by a corbelling 
of beams, a design of the greatest convenience in temples, was inspired 
from Iran, for it was known also at Bamiyàn in Afghanistan.! At Tun- 
huang one may speak of a Sino-Iranian school of painting subsisting 
from the early sth until nearly the end of the 6th century, when the 
style becomes wholly Chinese. At Turfan the mixture of Chinese and 
Iranian elements lasted until the roth century, but at Kucha, in con- 
trast to this, art becomes thoroughly sinicized soon after the opening of 
the 8th century. 

A more particular Iranian influence in Chinese Buddhist art, created 
in a wholly sinicized context, is seen in the design of a Bodhisattva 
image seated with legs crossed at the ankles, with head ribbons and 
often swathed in broad crossing scarves.? This figure is frequent in the 
second half of the 5th century in the cave temples cut in a cliff at Yun- 
kang in Shansi, under the patronage of the northern Wei kings. In cave 
XVII one such image is a principal, while another, carved in a small 
niche, is dated to 489 by an inscription which also identifies the subject 
as Maitreya, the Bodhisattva of the present kalpa (cosmic period) due 
to attain to Buddhahood in the next. The Bodhisattva is represented 
seated in his paradise, Sukhävati, located in the Tushita Heaven, where 
he awaits the arrival of the faithful. Although the cross-ankled posture 
is known in Gandharan sculpture, it is more probably of Iranian than 
Indian origin. It occurs at Bamiyan and at Kizil in Turkestan. In China 
the pose is modified in the 7th century to the so-called European pos- 
ture, with both legs pendent. At Bamiyan and in the neighbouring 
valley of Kakrak, the Bodhisattva might be depicted wearing a crown 
decorated with three crescents each embracing a circular jewel. This 
arrangement repeats the crescent and ball ornament placed on the 
crown of a Sasanian king, the jewel being acceptable to Buddhists as a 
symbol of the Law, if an explanation was required. In general the shape 
of the headdress given to the later Bodhisattvas appears to be of 
Iranian inspiration, as no doubt is also the broad-shouldered and rather 
straight-lined profile of the whole figure as it was conceived at Yün- 
kang (pls 42-4).? 


! A. C. Soper, “The ‘Dome of Heaven’ in Asia”, The Art Bulletin xxix (1947 Dec.), 


pp. 225fl. 
2 Seiichi Mizuno, “Iranian Influence in Buddhist Iconography” in SPA, pp. 3249fl. 
3 J. Hackin, “Iranian Influences on Buddhist Art” in SPA, pp. 3253 ff. 
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The chief Iranian influence on the iconography of Central Asian and 
Chinese Buddhism was however of a more general and theological 
kind. There can be little doubt that the character of the Buddha 
Amitäbha (Mi-t’o-fo) as propagated to east Asia owes much to Iranian 
concepts of cosmology and divinity: “... as lord of ‘boundless light’ 
he suggests Ahura Mazda. As lord of ‘boundless life’ he bears the 
same title as Ameretät, one of the six Mazdean Amesha Spentas, who 
surround the deity and are in some sense his emanation or attributes." 
Amitabha’s Western Paradise, with its jewelled throne, like Maitreya’s 
Sukhävati, has its germ in Iranian beliefs, its representation a glorified 
version of an Iranian royal audience (for such a thing China itself pro- 
vided no earthly model).! 

The full impact of this iconography in China follows the end of 
Sasanian rule, falling in the T’ang dynasty and particularly the first half 
of the 8th century. It would ensue that the finest Buddhist wall paintings 
to have survived until recent time, those of the Höryüji temple in 
Japan, incorporate much in design and style that is Iranian, although 
comparison is oftenest made with the Ajanta murals. Broad analogies 
apart, the evidence for detailed items borrowed from Iranian lore are 
rare. One may cite three painted panels preserved in the Shösöin, cer- 
tainly T’ang work, showing each an animal beneath the Haoma tree of 
ancient Iranian tradition.? In the branches are hidden figures standing 
for the ten avatars of Verethraghna, a personification of the tree. It is 
likely that more was known in China of Iranian story than appears from 
extant art and writing. A work published in 860 tells how a city was 
sited and built by one Wu-se-to-hsi, who is plausibly explained as 
Vistäspa, the legendary founder of Bactria.? 

The art-historical and archaeological evidence for Sino-Iranian rela- 
tions, so largely drawn on above, is on many points suggestive rather 
than conclusive. It calls for critical treatment if significant connection 
with the metropolitan Sasanian kingdom is to be established. It is often 
the eastern marches of the kingdom that are in question. Contacts 
indicated by the shapes of silver vessels point mainly to Sogdiana.* One 

1 A. C. Soper, Literary Evidence for Early Buddhist Art in China (Ascona, 1959), p. 141ff, 
whence the quotation. 

2 P. Ackerman, “ Verethraghna Avatars of the Shösöin Painted Screen Panels” in SPA, 
pp. 3286ff. Cf. also Ryoichi Hayashi, “The Iranian Animal Style on the Treasures of the 
Shösöin Repository”, ibid., pp. 3275ff. 

3 L. Petech, “ Vistaspa e Bactra in un testo cinese", RSO xLı (1966), pp. 171-2. 

* The argument that the earliest Persian metalwork known in the far east was the product 
of this eastern province is developed in detail by B. I. Marshak, Sogdiiskoe Serebro (Moscow, 


1971). 
The same conclusion is reached by A. S. Melikian-Chirvani, “Iranian silver and influence 
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would expect the general terminus for the Chinese trade to lie in this 
frontier province, whether delivered there by Chinese or Sogdian 
merchants. Consignments for destinations farther west would be re- 
despatched from Sogdiana, and here also consignments constituting 
the return trade would be made up (pls 46-7). 

Since the oasis cities lining both the northern and the southern route 
through the Tarim were so strongly Iranianized, the art-historian has 
difficulty in separating what belongs properly to the Sasanian sphere 
from what more truly represents the local growth of Central Asian 
culture, in which Iranian elements were combined with others of 
Turkic and local origin. By disregarding this distinction it is possible 
to multiply instances of Chinese contact with western tradition into 
which an Iranian ingredient enters more or less, but the historical 
moment may be lost. It would be wrong also, for example, to assume 
from the isolated record of a painter at the Ch'in court in the late 3rd 
century B.C., hailing from a mysterious but possibly Central Asian state 
of Chien-chüan, that Sasanian influence lay behind the increasing 
realism of Chinese painting in the Han period. Similarly, the celebrated 
artist Wei-Ch'ih I-seng, who at the T’ang capital in the 8th century 
astonished all by the illusion of solidity he achieved from his works, 
need not be cited in favour of Sasanian style. I-seng came from Khotan, 
and seems to stem from a school more influenced by India than Iran. 

To illustrate the most significant Sino-Iranian contacts the narrative 
has been taken necessarily beyond the end of Sasanian rule, into the 
middle decades of the T’ang dynasty. The latest points that call for 
notice are to be seen as an aftermath of Sasanian culture, or as the last 
echoes of Sasanian politics. But the art-historical evidence forthcoming 
in China, currently multiplied and rendered more precise by archaeo- 
logical discovery, carries a greater implication. The work in silver and 
gold, and the textiles, which show the Chinese craftsman at his most 
receptive to Iranian influence in decorative design, fall rather strictly 
into the first half of the 8th century, persisting to a time more than a 
century after the Arab conquest of the Near East. Either this delay 
marks an Indian summer of the pre-Islamic tradition of Iran lingering 
in Central Asia, or one concludes that Sasanian art continued to flourish 
in its home long after the departure of Sasanian kings. The latter may 
be thought more probable. 


in T'ang China", in W. Watson (ed.), Percival David Colloquy on Art and Archaeology in Asia 
No 1 (1970), pp. off. For the sequel in China cf. in the same publication M. Medley, “T'ang 
Gold and Silver”. The largest hoard of Pe:sianizing gold and silver vessels thus far dis- 
covered in China is that excavated in 1970 at Ho-chia, Hsian. See W. Watson, The Genius of 
China, An exhibition of archaeological finds of tbe People’s Republic of China (London,1973) 
items 305-28. 558 
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